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Pillar and Ground of the Truth. 


‘*¢ These things write I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly; but if I tarry long, 
that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to be- 
have thyself‘ in the house of God, which is the 
church of the living God, the pillar and the 
ground of the truth. And without controversy 
great is the mystery of godliness: God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory.”—| 
1 Tim. 3: 14—16. 

Such is the version given us by the English 
translators, of one of the most interesting and 
important passages in the New Testament.— 
And we venture to say there is not a more un- 
intelligible paragraph in the English language. 
If the ordinary reader ever attempts to unravel 
its meaning, he is soon disheartened by a fruit- 
less search for the solution of a variety of 
questions like the following : ‘‘ In what sense 
is the church the pillar and »round of the truth ? 
and what connection has this with the mystery 
of godliness? and what is the mystery of god- 
liness ??? &e. &e, 

A literal translation, and a correct punctua- 
tion of the original, cannot fail to remove some 
of these difficulties. We present the following : 

“These tiings I write unto you, hoping to 
come unto you soon: but if I delay, that you 
may know how you ought to behave in the 
house of God, which is the church of the 
living God. The pillar and ground of the truth 
and confessedly great, is the mystery of godli- 
ness, (i.e. the secret by which godliness is at- 
tained.) God was manifest in the flesh, vin- 
dicated in the spirit, appeared to angels, was 
preached to the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” 

By expanding the passage, thus translated 
and pointed, into a paraphrase, we propose to 
develop more fully its meaning. 

I write these things wnto you (viz. directions 
concerning the method of dealing with the er- 
rors of those false teachers, WHO sET UP THE 
LAW IN COMPETITION WITH CHRIST, THE 
ONLY, AND SUFFICIENT SAVIOR FROM SIN, 
[1: 3-20,] concerning the importance of pray- 
er, (2: 1—8,] the conduct becoming women, 
[9—15,] the character and qualifications of 
bishops and deacons, &c.,) hoping to come wnto 
you soon: but if I delay, that you may know 
how you ought to behave in the house of God, 
which, under the new dispensation whereof we 
are ministers, is not a temple made with hands, 
but is the church of the ving God, the body of 
Christ, in whom dwelleth the fullness of the 
Godhead. (1 Cor. 3: 16; 6:19; 2Cor. 6:16; 
Eph. 2: 22; Heb. 3:6.) In saying this, 
viz. that the house of God is the church of the 
living God, I suggest to you the doctrine which 
is the sum of alll preach, (Rom. 8: 9—25; 
Col. 1: 27, &e.,) which is the pillar and the 
grownd of the truth, the support and basis of 
the gospel ; a ductrine which is confessedly great 
and glorious, as it is the mystery of godliness, 
the mystery which hath been hidden from ages 
and from generations, BUT NOW IS MADE MANI- 
FEST TO THE SAINTS; which is the secret and 
source of all godliness, (Rom. 10:4; 1 Cor. 1: 
30; Phil. 3: 9, &c.,) which therefore it be- 








hooves you, as a minister in the temple of God, | beings ; and thus, by opening a channel of 
mainly to consider and inculcate ; viz., the doc- | communication and establising a union between 
|himself and his whole kingdom, became the 
Savior, not oly of angels, but of men in the 


trine of the union or Gop AND MAN THROUGH 


|Curtst. The most interesting and important | 
relations of this doctrine, may be stated as fol- | flesh; not only of Jews, but of the whole world. 


lows : 

1. God was manifest in the flesh, in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, who was thus constituted | 
the mediator between God and man, the chan- | 
nel through which the nature of God might | 
flow out, and be communicated to all men;| 
the second Adam ; the first father of all the 
sons of God. He was manifested in the flesh, 
not that he might institute an earthly kingdom, 
but that he might beget a spiritual seed in the 
flesh ; that he might through death overcome 
him that had the power of death, and thus be- 
come the pioneer and Savior of the band of 
brethren of whom he was the first-born. (Gal. 
4: 4,5; Heb. 2: 10—18; &e.) According- 
ly, the glory of his nature was hidden under 
the vail of his flesh. In the eyes of those 
who looked for a temporal Savior, he was ‘a 
root out of a dry ground, without form or 
comeliness.’ His life was one of sorrow, and 
ended in ignominy and condemnation. As his 
kingdom was not of this world, his life in the 
flesh was not the sphere of the exhibition and 
vin lication of his character. 

2. He was vindicated in the Spirit. When 
jod raised him from death in a spiritual body, 
and having manifested him to chosen witnesses 
in the flesh, gave him a place at his own right 
hand in the spiritual world, far above all prin- 
cipalities and powers, and every name that is 
named, in heaven and earth; he repudiated 
the accusations of this world, and vindicated 
the rights and character of his Son. The 
world that condemned him, saw him no more, 
and the world that received him hailed him 
as King of kings. (Rom. 1: 4.) 

3. He appeared to angels. After his resur- 
rection, he was partaker of the nature, not of 
men in the flesh, but of angels ; of course he 
was visible only in the angelic world. (Matt. 
22: 30; Luke 24:31; 1 Cor. 15:50; Acts 
7:55; &e.) As the inhabitants of that world 
(many of them at least,) were the spirits of 
men, (Rev. 22: 8, 9, &c.,) and as all of them 
were interested in his mediatorial office, (Col. 
1: 20; 1 Pet. 1: 12; 3: 19; 4: 6,) his man- 
ifestation in that world was not the least im- 
portant feature in the history of his work of 
salvation, and was hailed by all the hests of 
heaven with glad acclamations. (Rev. 5: 
11—14.) 

4. He was preached to the Gentiles. As his 
mission pertained not merely to men in the 
flesh, but to the higher orders of the angelic 
world, so it pertained not merely to the Jew- 
ish stock from which he sprang, but to those 
who were esteemed by the Jews to be ofa low- 
er order, even tothe Gentiles. (Eph. 3: 4-6; 
Col. 1: 27, &e.) 

5. He was believed on in the world, and by 
faith in him, the same divine nature which 
crucified his carnal nature, and sustained him 
in temptation, sorrow, and death, was commu- 
nicated to those who followed him in the re- 
generation. They were in spiritual fellowship 
with him, though abiding in the tabernacle 
which he had left. They were his repre- 
sentatives, preaching his words and minister- 
ing his spirit, filling up the measure of his suf- 
ferings, waiting for participation in his death 
and resurrection. 

6. He was received up into glory. Thus the 
body of Christ, the church of th. living God, 
stood with its Head amid the gluries of the Fa- 
ther’s presence, and, at the same time, with its 
feet on the earth. 

. The sum of all that has been said is this :— 
God, in his Son, descended into the lowest, and 





ascended above the highest order of moral 
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REMARKS. 

I. The beauty of the passage will be seen 
by marking the contrast presented in each suc- 
cessive couplet of the six propositions. 

1. God was manifested in the visible, but 
honored and vindicated only in the spiritual 
world. 

2. Though in the flesh he was King only of 
the Jews, in his spiritual kingdom he bore the 
blessings of the Godhead, on the one hand into 
the angelic, on the other into the Gentile 
world. 

3. Thus the temple of God stood with its 
foundation in this world, and its pinnacle in 
glory. Thus the Father, Son, Angels, Jews 
and Gentiles, became one. 

Il. If any doubt whether Paul judged 
rightly in declaring this mystery of godliness to 
be the pillar and ground of the truth, let him 
examine the quotations and references in the 
article in our last No., entitled, ‘The Mystery 
of Godliness,’ and let him ponder farther the 
following considerations. 

1. The doctrine of the union of God and 
man, through Christ, is opposed to all sin.— 
Men cannot make their bodies the temples of 
God, and of idols, at the same time. Paul’s 
confession of Christ absolutely excluded all sin 
—I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ If sin 
found any place in such a man, it was either 
the sin of a dead man, or of Christ. 

2. This doctrine is opposed to all self-right- 
eousness. The testimony which Christ bore 
while in the flesh, he carries into every heart 
in which he dwells—‘ There is none good but 
one, that is God.’ The righteousness of every 
believer is wrought by Christ in him, and God 
in Christ. 

3. This doctrine is opposed to all diswnion. 
As Christ and the Father are one, so the whole 
body of believers are one; one of the mem- 
bers of Christ can no more quarrel with an- 
other, than a man can purposely abuse his 
right hand with his left —[Reprint. 





The Office of Religion. 

A writer in alate number of the Phreno- 
logical Journal, after apprising his readers that 
they are ‘born unto trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward,’ and that perfect happiness is not 
possible ‘here below,’ endeavors to inform 
them how to avoid and overcome troubles. To 
make room for his philosophy, it is neces- 
sary first to remove all obstructions ; and he dis- 
poses of religion in this style : 

“Tf it be said that religion is sufficient to 
guard the mind agaiust the bad effects of world- 
ly ills, we reply that it does not lessen the pains 
of the body, and only gives comfort by enabling 
us to hope for a state of perfect happiness in a 
future state of existence. We admit that reli- 
gion is necessary to man’s happiness in the pres- 
ent life ; for the religious faculties need grati- 
fication, and claim that share of exercise which 
all the mental powers demand to ensure con- 
tentment.” 

This exposition of the office of religion limits 
it to a very narrow sphere! People generally 
believe at least that religion ought to be an ear- 
nest, every day affair: and even our ‘ harmon- 
ic reformers’ suppose it will be a practical thing 
in this world at some future time ; but accord- 
ing to the above definition religion ‘ does not 
lessen the pains of the body, and only gives 
comfort by enabling us to hope for a state of 
perfect happiness in a future state of existence.’ 
It strikes us that religion which ‘ does not lessen 
the pains of the body’ is too weak a thing to 


How far this idea of religion is from the truth, 
will be seen by comparing it with the Bible idea 
of the matter. As to its ‘ guarding the mind 
against the bad effects of worldly ills,’ the re- 
ligion that Christ and his disciples promulgated 
made ‘ new creaturés’ of its subjects ; gave them 
a ‘renewed mind ;’ made them dead unto sin, 
(the worst of worldly ills,) and alive unto God :’ 
and the promise of the New Covenant is, ‘ I will 
put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will I write them: and their sins and iniquities 
will I remember no more.’ As to religion’s 
‘lessening the pains of the body,’ witness what 
was done in this line during Christ’s personal 
ministry, and also during the days of the Prim- 
itive church. Did not religion then ‘ lessen the 
pains of the body?’ Christ was the physician of 
the body as wellas of the soul. ‘ Himself took 
our infirmities, and bore our sicknesses.’? His 
disciples went every where preaching the gos- 
pel, and healing the sick. This was the reli- 
gion of Christ and of the Primitive Christians 
—nothing less than the mighty power which 
renews the mind and body. It was not a mere 
theoretical system, that ‘only comforts by era- 
bling us to hope.’ On the contrary, it was 
what they then realized, and then saw, which 
gave them their hope of future happiness: their 
hope ‘ had foundations.’ Religion in those times 
was not a prospective thing merely. Christ 
said, ‘It is my meat and drink to do the will of 
him that sent me.’? He J/ived on his religion. 
So it was with Paul: ‘I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’ He, too, lived on his re- 
ligion. 

But to return: the writer above-mentioned, 
after having thus summarily disposed of relig- 
ion, tells his readers that ‘ the best method yet 
devised to avoid the troubles of life,’ is to study 
the natural laws, and ‘as far as in us lies live 
in accordance’ with them: and he further adds 
that there is no way to gain a correct knowl- 
edge of ourselves but by Phrenology, &¢e.— 
Now we admit readily that Phrenology may 
be very good in its place, but it is entirely out 
of its place when it is made ‘the one thing 
needful.’ The Bible does not teach us Phre- 
nology, but it furnishes us with the best recipe 
for trouble, that we have ever yet seen. We 
close with a few quotations in point: ‘ The 
Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, a 
refuge in times of trouble.’ ‘God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble.’ 
‘The righteous ery, and the Lord heareth, and 


delivereth them out of all their troubles.’ 
w. 





Ocean Telegraph. 


The progress of communication between 
portions of the world the most distant from each 
other, is wonderful. A plan is now on foot 
for bringing London and New York within four 
or five days of each other, in the communica- 
tion of intelligence. A company has been 
chartered by the British Colonial government, 
by the name of the Newfoundland Telegraphic 
Company, which has already commenced ope- 
rations, for the construction of a Telegraphic 
line commencing at Cape Race, and touchin 
at St. John’s, crossing the Island of Newfound- 
land to Cape Ray, thenee a submarine line of 
140 miles crossing the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and landing at Cape East on Prince Edward's 
Island. cere Prince Edward’s Island, 
and going through the principal towns of that 
district, it again takes the ocean, and crossing 
Northumberland Straits by another submarine 
line of 10 miles, lands at Cape Tormentin in 
New Brunswick, and so on to the boundary of 
the United States, from whence, by an inde- 
pendent line to New York, the connection is 
completed. The total distance traversed by 
this line will be letween 1400 and 1500 miles, 
of which 150 miles is sub-marine; and it is in- 
tended that this line shall be completed and 
ready for use early in the coming summer.— 
For a large part of the line, wrought iron en- 
ammelled posts will be used, and the new In- 





to give us much comfort in mere § hope.’ 


sulator, recently invented by Mr. Gisborne, and 
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which has been the object of so much atten- 
tion both here and in Europe, will be used 
throughout the line. In the building of the 
line and the manufacture of materials, all that 
science and the many improvements that have 
been effected can do, to advance its comple- 
tion and assist its durability and strength, have 
been employed. This line is intended to be 


used exclusively for the direct transmission of 


foreign intelligence, and when completed, the 
only unbroken link in telegraphic communica- 
tion for many thousand miles, will be the At- 
lantic Ocean. A new and admirable feature 
in the arrangements of this Company, is the 
being able to deliver a message at the Compa- 
ny’s office in New York, for any place in the 
Old World to which the Telegraph line ex- 
tends, whilst messages may be delivered to its 
agents in Europe, and transmitted by the New- 
foundland Telegraph Company over this Conti- 
nent. 

And measures are about to be taken to test 
the feasibility ef extending a submarine line 
from Newfoundland to the [rish coast, and thus 
entirely overcoming the distance between Ku- 
rope and America, so that daily communication 
may be had between the old and new worlds. — 
N. Y. Observer. 
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The Parker Controversy. 


Our readers will remember the entertainment fur- 
nished to newspaper-mongers some weeks since, by 
the quarrel between two eminent divines of the Or- 
thodox church, Rev. Joel Parker and Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher. We gave some account of it from 
time to time in The Circular. The point of interest 
in that quarrel to us, was the fact that it protruded 
into high celebrity a sentiment, which, though re- 
pudiated by Dr. Parker himself, and regarded gen- 
erally as infamous, is yet likely tobe found a mo- 
mentous truth; viz., that Slavery is not essentially 
worse than other existing legal relations. 

This is the sentiment imputed to Dr. Parker with- 
out qualification by Mrs. Stowe in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The language which she puts into his mouth, is, that 
slavery ‘has no evils but such as are inseparable 
from any other relations in social and domestic 
life” This quotation was Mrs. Stowe’s original 
offense, which exposed her to Dr. Parker’s indict- 
ment for slander, and brought on the whole contro- 
versy between him with the ew York Observer on 
one side, and the Beecher family with the Indepen- 
dent on the other. 

Dr. Parker disclaimed the language imputed, and 
on investigation, it was found that the words for 
which he was actually responsible, were the follow- 
ing: ‘What then are the evils that are inseparable 
from slavery? There is not one that is not equally 
inseparable from depraved human nature in other 
lawful relations.’ 

We have no occasion to collate these famous ex- 
pressions, and find the difference, or to meddle with 
the general merits of the controversy to which they 
gave rise, though we confess our sympathies, on the 
whole, were with the Beechers. Our opinion is that 
Dr. Parker was substantially right in his offensive 
doctrine, as propounded in either form; and ought 
to have stood by it, without challenging Mrs. Stowe 
for calumny. 

In our view it is entirely demonstrable that sla- 
very is not essentially worse than the hireling rela- 
tion, or than marriage: that all these relations are 
liable to the same evils and cruelties, in different 
forms—that all are equally warranted by scripture 
and expediency in the apostate condition of mankind, 
and that Northern men ought not to demand the ab- 
olition of slavery, till they are prepared to set the 
example of emancipation by giving laborers and wo- 
men the freedom of universal brotherhood. 

Whether this mode of defending Dr. Parker’s po- 
sition would operate in favor of slavery, or only 
against the ‘other lawful relations’ of selfishness, we 
need not assume to determine, All we wish to say is, 
that for our part, in consequence of convictions that 
coincide with Dr. Parker’s doctrine, we have long 
ago repented of any special indignation against 
Southern institutions. 





Our Relation to the Sciences. 


iu all our investigations of truth, on different sub- 
jects, we confess that we have not yet been drawn 
very deeply into love with any of the popular sciences. 
We have a smattering of all, and an eager taste for 
general knowledge; but not what would be called a 
thorough scientific education in any of the fields of 
learning. Our position in this respect, and our con- 
tentment with it, may be deemed superficial by the 
literati who devote a life time to the pursuit of some 
particular science. But a moment’s reflection, look- 
ing at the matter in the light of truth, will perhaps 
demonstrate to the candid inquirer that we are not 
so far behind the times as might at first be supposed. 





ments that have been ahd are being mae by scien- 
tific men. All that men know about Chemistry, Ge- 
ology, Physiology, &c., is but an approximation to 
the real truth on those subjects ; and all the disser- 
tations and philosophical theories we meet,are,partly 
at least, mere speculation, and consequently mingled 
with falsehood. We are wedded to truth; and we 
can therefore only indulge in a chaste and moder- 
ate friendship with any thing of a doubtful char- 
acter. There is truth in all these developments of 
science, and there is error; and until we are able 
clearly to distinguish between the two, we prefer to 
keep so far aloof as not to entangle ourselves in 
any way with them. 

The science in which God particularly delights, 
and which is of far greater importance than all oth- 
ers, and consequently to be attended to primarily, 
is the science of Love. We are resolved first of all, 
to perfect ourselves in this science, to which all oth- 
ers are but appendages; and in which these devo- 
tees to some individual science—which exalts itself in 
their conception till it assumes the first rank—are 
the veriest ignoramuses. This divine science, which 
holds the highest rank in heaven, but the lowest on 
earth, we intend to make the basis of all our explo- 
rations among other sciences. 

It will be observed that in all sciences, as in pol- 
ities, there are two parties: the conservatives and 
the progressives. They agree pretty well on gene- 
ral, palpable points, but come to analyze closely— 
to go into the minutive of the thing, and discover the 
secret springs that drive the machinery, they sepa- 
rate, and resolve themselves into two classes; one of 
which, the more religious party, recognizes the pres- 
ence of spiritual powers, that cannot be fathomed 
by mere human wisdom; and the other, the infidel, 
coolly throws aside all supernatural agency in the 
case, resolves every thing into matter, and accounts 
for all wonderful phenomena on purely philosophical 
principles. 

Though we respect the efforts that are being made 
to get at truth, we ;refer not to join either side, but 
gather all the instruction we can from their move- 
ments, and preserve ourselves for Jesus Christ’s par- 
ty. Knowing that the Spirit of truth will ‘ guide us 
into all truth,’ and that in Christ ‘are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ we are content 
to bide our time, believing that by ‘ seeking first the 
kingdom of heaven and its righteousness,’ we are 
taking the surest course to enable us to fathom the 
heights and depths of all science. c. 





Means of a Perpetual Revival. 

The ‘ New Measure’ system of the churches 
developed a very valuable principle, viz.: chat 
religion, in order to be successful and effective, 
must have the means of producing a continuous 
impression. In ordinary times, business makes 
its continuous impression six days in the week, 
driving its interests day and night, while reli- 
gion engages people’s attention only one day 
out of seven. ‘The new measure party which 
arose twenty years ago, saw this; and the prac- 
tical truth revealed itself’ so as to take posses- 
sion of them for the time being, that religion 
cannot expect to have the control of men while 
its means of influence are so small—-while it 
can only talk in whispers, and business is heard 
in thunder through the land. They according- 
ly devised the plan of protracted meetings, in 
which for several successive days, Sunday ser- 
vices were carried on, and men’s attention seiz- 
ed from business and given to religion. The 
effect was often very great—almost the whole 
nation was made serious with conviction. But 
on the whole that plan failed and gradually 
died away. It was imperfect in itself, and 
made impracticable by the conditions of ordi- 
nary society. Protracted meetings could only 
be resorted to as a temporary and occasional 
resourcee—they could not exist on any perpet- 
ual plan. Being out of joint with the natural 
course of life, they were soon crowded aside. 
Thus the attempt of the New Measure people 
proved abortive, though as we said, they diseov- 
ered an important principle. 
That principle we have adhered to. Our 
ambition from that time has been and still is, 
to set religion on high, above business. We 
still believe with the Revivalists and New Meas- 
ure people, that religion has rode behind long 
enough, and that the time has come for it to 
take the reins and drive. And we are now 
working into a position where the thing is pos- 
sible. Our plan of operation centers around 
tivo objects :—the gathering of persons into 
local Associations, and the establishment of a 
central daily Press. These two institutions 
will be found exactly the fulfilment of that 





There is more or less falsehood in all the develop- | 


tion was partially attempted, but which they 
failed in carrying through. 


are able to have meetings every evening, and 
keep religion constantly uppermost, while at 
the same time attention is given to all necessary 
business. By making the family gathering large 
enough to form a church anda school, the busi- 
ness of providing for daily wants, and the high- 
est culture of religion and education, go on 
together. Here is the way to have a natural pro- 
tracted mecting—one that will take care of 
itself, and be perpetual. By this plan we do 
not call people away from their homes and em- 
ployments to attend to religion, or seize them 
out of the current of the world fora few days 
only to drop them again, but we carry religion 
home to the people, and turn their very ar- 
rangements for getting a living into the essential 
conditions of a church and school. 

The daily paper is a central instrumentality, 
combining influences of the same kind, and act- 
ing constantly. We shall stop short of no- 
thing less than the establishment of a paper 
that will acton the minds of our people as 
steadily and powerfully as the Tribune and 
Herald do in their spheres; so bringing up the 
religious machinery into full competition with 
mammon’s machinery. 

Both of these institutions—the local Asso- 
ciations and the Daily Paper—have in view the 
same end, that is, the effective operation of the 
word of God. Both of them, acting in differ- 
ent ways, are the servants of the word of God 
—its organs and executives. In these two in- 
stitutions, we are establishing both local and 
national protracted meetings, in which the word 
of God shall have a constant action on people’s 
minds. So there can be no competition between 
the two agencies ; the end of both is the same, 
and they are exactly adapted to codperate with, 
and reciprocally assist each other. The local 
Associations will be combined and harmonized 
by the central manifestation of the word of God ; 
and the central organization will be sustained 
and nourished by the local institutions. They 
are necessary to each other; and either of 
them is more important than the institution of 
the ministry, as it is called ; vastly more impor- 
tant for religious effect than occasional preach- 
ing, or any other temporary means can be.—- 
The gathering into associations gives us the ad- 
vantage of personal influence, and operation 
by word of mouth: then at the center we have 
printing—-the mighty engine of the daily press ; 
and we can superadd to all this the business of 
stated preaching if it seems desirable. The 
two institutions will organize all other interests 
and give to our whole movement an integral 
character. 

The question remains, Which is primary, and 
which secondary—-which the major, and which 
the minor member in this dual system of ma- 
chinery. It is plain that the Press, as the cen- 
tral, harmonizing agent, is the more important 
interest, and Association the secondary? This 
accords with the history of our progress. The 
Press has built the Associations. We worked 
at Putney by printing, till we moved believers 
abroad,—and so laid the foundation of the 
Oneida school. The history of the other As- 
sociations is the same, and their birth hereaf- 
ter, will come by the influence of the central 
Press. On the other hand, our first prelimina- 
ry organization at Putney was for the sake of 
carrying on the paper, thus indicating the or- 
der of precedence which we are now pointing 
out. 

It is important that we should have a unita- 
ry aim in all our Associations. Our eye is not 
on pecuniary help, but we sce the absolute ne- 
cessity that there should be throughout our 
whole body but one purpose ; and that purpose 
should be, éo serve the word of God. The two 
methods of seeking that purpose are, to offer 
to the word of God, on the one hand, a good 
Press, and on the other good Associations. Of 
these two methods the offering of a free Press, 
as a central influence for distributing the word 
of God, is primary. It may be rationally ex- 





principle which in the New Measure dispensa- 





pected that the turning of all hearts toward the 


establishment of such an organ, will result in 
a returning influence from the Press that will 


By gathering together in Associations, we | bless and prosper all the Associations. 


The two institutions correspond well in their 
nature to the two offices that arose in the Prim- 
The apostles, whose function 
was that of preaching, found themselves over- 
burdened with business growing out of the as- 
sociation movement of the day of Pentecost, 
and that circumstance gave rise to a new office. 
They appointed ‘deacons’ to attend to the 
business of distribution and the serving of 
In our organization the function of the 
Press may represent that of the apostles, and 
the Associations stand in the place of ‘ dea- 
cons.’ ‘It is not meet,’ said the apostles, 
‘that we should leave the word of God and 
And yet it was meet that tables 
should be served, and that the deacons standing 
in this office should be ‘ full of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

Our original organization at Putney was 
formed for the purpose of preaching the gospel. 
We repudiated the doctrine of association for 
the sake of getting a living ; denied that we had 
anything to do with that system. But it turns 
out that a systematic arrangement of industry 
and domestic affairs in the form of Community, 
is the best we can do to attain our religious pur- 
We were bent on serving the word of 


itive church. 


tables. 


serve tables.’ 


pose. 
God and sacrificing every thing in its service ; 
and this purpose worked us into our present 
form. Those things that the Socialists see to 
admire in our system, are after all secondary 
things—-adjunets that have been added to us, 
and that have grown up around our central ob- 
jeet of serving the word of God. 





IRS A great deal of wit and genius has been ex- 
pended by writers, in their descriptions of the wea- 
ther. The latest attempt at novelty is by a cor- 
respondent of the New-York Observer, who says of a 
certain occasion—‘ The morning was clear as a Per- 
fectionist’s conscience!’ 





Tue Snake anp THE CrocopiLe.——The 
following thrilling account of an engagement 
between a boa constrictor and a crocodile in 
Java, is given by an eye witness : 

It was one morning that I stood beside a 
small lake, fed by one of the rills from the 
mountains. The waters were as clear as erys- 
tal, and every thing could be seen to the very 
bottom. Stretching its limbs close over this 
pond, was 2 gigantic teak tree, and in its thick, 
shining, evergreen leaves, lay a huge boa, in 
an easy coil, taking its morning nap. Above 
him was a powerful ape of the baboon species, 
a leering race of scamps, always bent on mis- 
chief. 

Now the ape, from his position, saw a croc- 
odile in the water, rising to the top, exactly 
beneath the coil of the serpent. Quick as 
thought he jumped plump upon the snake, 
which fell with a splash into the jaws of the 
crocodile. The ape saved himself by clinging 
to a limb of the tree, but a battle royal imme- 
diately commenced in the water. The serpent 
grasped in the middle by the crocodile, made 
the water boil by his furious contortions. 
Winding his folds round the body of his antag- 
onist, he disabled his two hinder legs, and, by 
his contractions, made the scales aad bones of 
the monster crack, 

The water was speedily tinged with the blood 
of both combatants, yet neither was disposed to 
yield. They rolled over and over, neither 
being able to obtain a decided advantage. All 
this time the cause of mischief was in a state 
of the highest eestacy. He leaped up and 
down the branches of the tree, came several 
times close to the scene of the fight, shook the 
limbs of the tree, uttered a yell and again frisk- 
ed about. At the end of ten minutes a silence 
began to come over the scene. The folds of 
the serpent began to be relaxed, and though 
they were trembling along the back, the 
head hung lifeless in the water. 

The crocodile also was still, and though only 
the spines of his back were visible, it was evi- 
dent that he, too, was dead. The monkey 
now perched himself on the lower limbs of the 
tree, close tu the dead bodies, and amused him- 
self for ten minutes in making all sorts of faces 
at them. This seemed to be adding imsult to 
injury. One of my companions was standing 
at a short distance, and taking a stone from 
the edge of the lake, hurled it at the ape. Te 
was totally unprepared, and as it struck him 
on the side of the head, he was instantly tipped 
over, and fell upon the crocodile. A few 
bounds, however, brought him ashore, and 
taking to the tree, he speedily disappeared 





among the thick branches.—- 7ribwne. 
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ge In recounting the defeat of the Whigs ia the 
late election, Mr. Greeley of the Tribune tells his ex- 
perience as follows : 

Ever since we were old enough to take any part 
in politics, ic has been our ardent, our anxious de- 
sire, to secure the far greater diversification of our 
National Industry and the more steady employment 
and fuller reward of our own Labor by the enlight- 
ened and discriminating Protection and Encourage- 
of Manufacturing Industry. After twenty years’ 
ardent conflict, we find the cause for which we have 
struggled rather farther from success than it was 
when we began. 





pase The Woman’s Rights’ champions are 


quite busy at this time. “The lecture season 
has fairly opened, and ‘Woman’ and her 
‘Rights’ seems to be a leading topic. Mrs. E. 


Oakes Smith has commenced a serics of lec- 
tures on the ‘subject, at Hope Chapel, NY. 
city. Ifon. Horace Mann is to lecture next 
Tuesday evening in Brooklyn,on ‘Woman,’ and 
there is considerable newspaper discussion of 
the subject. The papers generally favor the 
movement, and the more ‘ conservative’ ones 
give symptoms of ‘caving in.’ Even the New 
York Observer tells us that it is ‘ earnestly in 
favor of woman’s rights: her right to serve God 
by doing good in all those walks of life which 
are consonant to the divine will, expressed in 
the word of God and the constitution of the sex. 
By all means, let her talents, ten or five, be 
put to use.’ 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 1388. 
{Rerortep For THK CincuLar, Noy, 12, 1852.) 
THE RICHES OF GRACE. 
‘The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ. * * * * The word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we be- 


held his glory, the glory as of the only begotten o 
the Father,) full of grace and truth.’ Jno. 1: 14,17. 


Grace and truth are in some respects 
identical. ‘The only intelligence that is 
worthy tobe called the truth, comes with 
grace ; and grace comes with truth. The 
Comforter that was promised to the disciples 
of Christ, is called ‘the Spirit of truth ;’ and 
this expression includes both the spiritual 
and intellectual elements—grace and truth. 
It is well however, to understand the dis- 
tinction between grace and truth, as_ there 
is a real and proper distinction. We need 
to know what grace is. The idea of truth 
is already familiar to us; but what is grace, 
separate from the truth ? 

Most persons in the churches probably 
suppose that the grace of God, some way or 
other, seriously works in them. When they 
hear preaching, they are affected; but ac- 
cording to Taylorism, this is the operation 
of truth ; and if anything besides the truth 
acts upon our susceptibilities, moving the | 
will, and inspiring purpose, it is a very ob- 
secure, undefinable thing, which we cannot 
feel, or know anything about. But it 
seems to me, that grace is quite as impor-' 
tant as truth, and can be as clearly under- 
stood in our minds. 


Grace is a spiritual influence; or if our 
minds are filled with false associations in _re- 
gard to the word spiritual, we may call it 
a magnetic, electrical, psychological, or 
mesmeric influence ; itis a nervous fluid— 
something that came like a ‘ mighty, rush- 
ing wind’ upon the disciples, and put them 
into a miraculous state, and made the whole 
Primitive Church a miraculous body. This 
influence came from Jesus Christ. Grace, 
as well as truth, came by him. When he 
ascended up on high, he became the medi- 
ator of the magnetic influence of the Father. 
Christ became then the distributor of grace, 
as he had before been of truth. That 
Christ, after his ascension, was the super- 
intendent of the church, is evident from the 
visions of Paul. He was still personally 
acting upon the church, not as 4. preacher, 
but as a distributor of the Spirit, or of mag- 


Pentecost, ‘ This Jesus hath God raised up, 
* * * * and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed 
forth this, which ye now see and hear’— 
(Acts 2: 32,33.) He was actively magne- 
tizing men through the whole period from 
the day of Pentecost till the Second Coming. 

Grace, then, is the nervous influence 
which proceeds originally from the Father, 
through Christ to the church. 

It is impossible to understand the nature 
of grace, the language of Christ, and the 
philosophy of the New Testament, without 


spiritual, magnetic influences, as substan- 
tial things. We must recognize the fact, 
that we eatand drink substances that we 
cannot see, and eat and drink with other 
organs than our mouths. The vital influ- 
ence of every person acts upon all with 
whom he associates. Members of society, 
do necessarily, live on one another, and re- 
ceive vital influence from one another. An 
understanding of these phenomena, is essen- 
tial to the understanding of grace, and of 
such language as Christ uses, when he says, 
‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
(John 6: 53.) Christ distributes himself 
in the church. 
the channel through which the life of the 


His body and soul become 


| Father pours itself out, and Christ is multi- | 


plied in the church, as the bread was multi- 


‘plied when he fed 4000 men with seyen 


loaves and a few little fishes. Whoever 


believes in and receives Christ, is baptized 


into him, and receives the influence of his 





‘Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
So far as grace and truth are distinct from | | 
each other, truth came by Jesus Christ first, | | 
while he was in the flesh, preaching—and | 
grace came afterwards. The Spirit came | 
upon the disciples on the day of Pentecost, 
after Christ had ascended. He said to them 
immediately before his crucifixion, ‘ These 
things have I spoken unto you, being yet 
present with you; but the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things.’ Itis true that in his preaching 
there was an accompanying influence of 
grace. His words were ‘ spirit and life.’ 
It isalso true that the Holy Ghost, which 
came on the day of Pentecost, and after- 


wards was circulated through the church for| ponding attractions and _ tastes, 
forty years, was accompanied with intelli-) want material substances as the vehicles of 
Tere was grace | life to us. 
Allowing all this, still | partly material beings, it is pleasant and 
the language is proper which speaks of| natural for us to eat things which bring to 
as another ;/us ina palpable form, the nutrition which 


gence and understanding. 
f . 
mixed with truth. 





grace as one thing, and truth 


stituted with material bodies, and corres- 


hody and soul. 

The question naturally arises, What need 
was there of a mediator between God and 
man? Why does not the Father directly 
distribute his spirit tous? Why is it ne- 
jcessary that Christ should stand between us 
and the Father, and become the medium of 


connection? We can understand this sub- 


ject; and the solution of this question is just 


netic power; as Peter says on the day of} 


laying our foundation in the recognition of | 


>} to appreciate 


very difficult, if not impossible, for us to get 
directly at the fountain, or to receive nour- 
ishment from it. 

Now for precisely a similar reason we 
need the man Christ Jesus as a mediator 
between usand God. The grace that comes 
|to us through Christ is the life of the Fath- 
er, modified by his human nature, and adap- 
ted to our state and condition, precisely 
|as life in apples or anything else that has a 
material form, is adapted to us. The life of 
God is inaccessible to us in its pure and 
unembodied state, but becomes accessible 
to our state and senses by being invested 
with a material nature. 

So then, grace is not the pure unembodi- 
ed influence of the Father; itis the influ- 
ence of the Father, modified by the human 
nature of Jesus Christ, and so adapted to 
us. Magnetic, spiritual influences are va- 
rious, and according to the character and 
constitution of the beings that distribute 
them: and Christ, by assuming human 
nature, became exactly qualified to be the 
distributor of the divine life in that modi- 
fied form which is adapted to our spiritual 
nature and appetite. We cannot partake 
of the Father in his pure simplicity, but 
Christ we can eat and drink. He can| 
draw near to us, and we to him, familiarly, 





i. e., as human beings. 

This principle, that grace is the life of 
God, modified by the human nature of 
Christ, must be extended im its scope. It | 
is as true of the apostles and the Primitive | 
church as it is of Christ, that they are the 
vehicles of grace. All whom Christ has ta- 
ken into his body have become vehicles of 
grace, distributors of nervous fluid. The 
nervous influence, originally proceeding 
from the Father, through Christ, is still 
further modified by the life of the apostles 
and the whole Primitive church, and all 
that are identified with Christ, and ris- 
en with him. 

In order to calculate the amount of grace 
there is in store, the unsearchable riches 
which are laid up for us, we must first learn 

this adaptation-process— 
‘learn to appreciate the necessity of modified 
divine life ; and then find out the extent to 
which this process has gone—how far the 
divine influence has become modified, so as 
to be adapted to human nature. There are 
vast resources—great extensions of this liv- 





| 
| 


ing nutriment in the heavens above. 

Now it is certain that the weightiest of 
all the elements that we must have 
upon, in all our calculations concerning the 
future of mankind, is the accumulation of 
this modified divine life, which we call grace; 
i. e., the adaptation of the divine life to hu- 


our eye 


in Christ and the Primitive church. 
may talk as much as they please about the} 
progress of the human mind—progress in 
civilization, the sciences, anc the influence 





as simple as the solution of another question | 
that I will ask: Why, for instance, do we} 

rat apples? Why not seek directly, in God, 
that which we love in this fruit? What is 
the use of dealing witha material form, in- 
stead of going directly to the fountain?— 
The answer to this is: we are so con- 


that we 


In consequence of our being 


| things all over, and make your estimate of 


and it is plain that truth came by Jesus|Godhas distributed through creation. There 


of hereditary transmission, 

the means of circulation, &e. Look these 
what is to come, and you have left out the 
most important element still. Looking sim- 
ply at these things, people have calculated 
great changes ; and yet they have not con- 
ceived of the element that is more important 
than all others in calculations concerning the 
future. The hope of mankind rests more in 
the invisible sphere of grace, i. e. diviue life 





improvement of | 


see only the generations of men growing up 
and fulfilling their function in this world, and 
then dying, dropping into sleep, or something 
equivalent,where they have nothing to do with 
this world. Of course it is expected that they 
will rise some time ; but they have no more 
to do with this world than the hay in the 
barn has to do with the crop of grass next 
year. Generation after generation is cut 
down like the grass, and packed away, but 
all this has nothing to do with the future of 
the world. This imagination is the truth. 
if there is no Second Coming and resurrec- 
tion past; but if the Second Coming and 
resurrection did take place 1800 years ago. 
then the whole Primitive church were raised 
with Christ, and entered with him into glo- 
ry; andif Christ became a more valuable 
agent of salvation after his death than he 
was before, as a distributor of grace, so all 
that were identified with him in the resur- 
rection at the Second Coming are again in 
their active position—distributors of grace. 
It was given to them to sit on thrones with 
Christ : and they are now ruling the nations 
with a rod of iron, as he is. 
How much grace, then, is there in store 

for us ¢ divine life 
are now prepared to operate on human na- 
| ture ? ly the first ie. we see that there 
i is certainly quite a long line of them de 
i scribed in the eleventh of Hebrews, extend- 
jing back to Abel. ‘ These all,’ says Paul. 
‘having obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the, promise : God having 
provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect. 

The doctrine of this passage plainly is, that 
these were all like grass in the barn up to 
that time ; at Christ’s second coming, the 

with the Primitive church, were to be gath- 
ered into Christ, and-again assume their ac- 
tive position on the earth. The line of Old 
‘Testament saints was a Jong one—whether it 
was a broad one or not, may be a question. 
There is some reason to suppose that there 
was considerable breadth to it. God was at 
work upon the Jewish nation through the 
ages after Abraham, and there were many 
righteous men seattered among the tribes. 

We are told that though Elijah knew not 
one that was righteous in his time, yet the 
Lord knew that there were ‘ seven thousand 
|in Israel, all the knees which had not bowed 
junto Baal.’ 
| The Jewish nation had two great culini- 
nations. ‘Their prosperity was of an exter- 
nal kind up to the time of David and Solo- 
mon, when they rose to be the highest king- 
domon the earth, and the glory of the 
world. That we may call their temporal 
culmination; and. if there was righteous- 


How many vehicles of 











man nature, now stored up in the heavens| ness and faith enough to raise the nation to 
Men | the height it then attained, there must have 


been a large amount of the true material. 
| We cannot make any definite calculation, 
but we see faith enough there to raise a na- 
tion to a high degree of temporal prosperity. 
Then the Jews fell into calamities, and ceas- 
ed to be a power among the nations; but 

deep work was all the time going on in them, 
that culminated again ia the time of Christ, 
spiritually. There was an elevation of the 
interior soul of the Jewish nation in the 
time of Christ, that was equal to the tem- 
poral elevation in the time of David. The 
results of this whole process, of these two 
periods of elevation, of temporal and spirit- 
ual culmination, were all gathered in the 





adapted to operate on human nature through 
Christ and the Primitive church, than in| 


any thing that can be seen. 
The doctrine of the Second Coming, and | 


resurrection at the Second Coming. 


The hook of Revelations intimates that 
there were 144,000 (12,000 out of each 


Christ while he was in the flesh, and grace/is an adaptation of .these material com-|the resurrection 1800 years ago, is essen-| tribe) of the Jews, sealed, and then glances 





afterwards. 


| pounds to our state and taste. 


It would be }tial to this view of things: 


otherwise you 


‘ After 


at the income from other nations, 
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this I beheld,’ says John, ‘and lo, a great|been considering should lead to an enlarge- | transmission. 
multitude, which no man could number, of 


all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues, stood before the throne and before 
the Lamb,’ &c. They were then in their 
true position, not as visible teachers and 
actors on this scene, but as magnetic, spir- 
itual actors. They foilowed Christ, who 


was first a visible, verbal actor on the scene | 


of this world, and then passed inward 


and became a magnetic actor. The whole 
of this body, be they more or less, went in- 
to the same position by the resurrection, and 
became magnetic actors on the scene of this 
world, and have been acting upon it these 
1800 years; but not recognised, not known 
to any considerable extent. Here is the 
thing we must look at and study—the amount 
and power of this invisible nation—if we 
would caleulate the future of this world. 
God is not incoherent in his way, aud does 
not pass from one generation to another, 
forgetting all that has gone before. That 
is man’s way of doing business, but not God’s. 
He saves all the good he gets, and stores it 
up. He worked on the Jewish nation from 
generation to generation in that way, storing 
away material, until the Second Coming, 
when all the saints that had been stored 
away, were brought forward and made actors 
again. God gave them an_ everlasting 
priesthood. 

A man like Daniel Webster, for instance, 
is raised up and endowed with immense tal- 
ents. He works here fifty or sixty years 
and dies, and then people imagine there 
js an end forever of his influence in this 
world. It must be evident to any one that 
this is a wasteful way of doing things ; 
and indeed it is not God’s way. God took 
pains to raise up Paul as aservant of his will, 
to do something for him in this world ; qual- 
ified him as a wise master-builder. Let 
others suppose, if they please, that after he 
had fairly finished him off, as we may say, 
he laid him away, and there was an end of 
his influence ; I do not believe it. I be- 
lieve that God has him for his servant now ; 
that he is just as he was, with the growth of 
1800 years upon him. He is as much en- 
gaged in the affairs of the world as he ever 
was: and the same is true of all the rest of 
Christ’s old warriors. Moses has not lost 
any of his influence and faculty in the 
church of God. 

God has, in one sense, been deceiving 
the world about this matter. He has been 
hoarding—like a man who has his own ends 
in view, and says nothing, but goes on and 
accumulates money, and laysit away till he 
has an immense amount, and then commen- 
ces some great work with it. It being God’s 
motive to accumulate this modified influence, 
(which I have described as grace,) to get 
his divine life into human embodiment, so as 
to give it facility of action upon mankind; 
he has been hoarding, and has accumulated 
vast treasures! And when the time comes 
for putting it to its true use, and flood- 
ing this world with the glory of God, 
and making a suitable ending of the his- 
tory of this world, we shall find that he 
is fur in advance in his preparations, of 
what any body has conceived of; that he 
has greater material, immensely greater, 
than we have ever supposed, for operating 
on mankind, saving them from siu and death, 
changing character and regenerating the 
race. 

Philosophers in these days make much 
account of the law of hereditary transmis- 
sion as determining character. It is seen 
that generations improve, and inherit civiliza- 
tion from those that have gone before. ‘Thus 
great benefit comes from the natural propa- 
gation of mankind. But we believe that 
love, which is the antecedent of propagation, 
is the main thing, and that regeneration 
even, comes by the infusion of life that takes 
place in love. Where there is love there is 
assimilation going on, and a transfer of quali- 
ties from one character to another. Assum- 


ing the truth of this philosophy, that regen- 
eration takes place by the mingling of life 
with life, we can see how the present gener- 
ation may be carried to the height of’ refine- 
ment that exists in the Primitive church, 
without waiting for the long process of he- 


}ment of heart and faith in regard to trans- 
| formation of character. This fatalism which 
ithinks that because people always have gone 
along in a certain beaten track, they always 
must, and which says, if a person’s charac- 
‘ter is formed, it cannot be changed, is a very 
‘strong principality of unbelief, and must in 
‘some way be broken up. We must strive 
‘against it in our hearts, and rise up into the 
faith that is according to the resources of 
God, and not according to past experience. 
We have already had abundant experience 
showing that changes in character can take 
place suddenly, and on a large scale; and 
yet we have only had a beginning of what 
we are to look for. Let us encourage one 
another to believe in great, miraculous 
changes of character. Let us expect in 
ourselves great and rapid improvements, 
which shall be miraculous compared with 
what is ordinary in the world; and believe 
that the characters of others may be trans- 
formed powerfully and swiftly, as with the 
breath of the Almighty. 

The great power that we have described 
as existing in the heavens, cannot begin to 
operate on the world, for want of good con- 
ductors, till there is faith in the world that 
apprehends this power, and sees what God 
can do—faith that looks upward to the re- 
sources of God. There must be a begin- 
ning of the faith of miracles in regard to 
character. Faith of miracles in regard to 
the body is important, but far less impor- 
tant than in regard to the soul and under- 
standing. We mustlook up, and encourage 
ourselves in this faith. We will not allow 
ourselves to be resisted, and held at bay for 
a long time by unbelief—trying first one way 
and then another, and going on blindly.— 
We will fall back on the eternal life and 
grace that there isin Christ Jesus. He 
will regenerate us ; and in his name we can 
say to this mountain, Begone, and it shall 
go. 

We must be able to turn off work rapidly 
in operations on character. We must have 
faith first in regard to ourselves, and that 
will grow into faith in regard to others.— 
Get a true touch of communism with the 
Primitive church, so that you partake of 
their faith, and you will believe Christ when 
he says, ‘The works that I do shall ye do 
also, and greater works than these shall ye 
do, because I go to the Father.’ The faith 
of the heavenly church is all one, from Abel 
downward to the Second Coming of Christ ; 
and it is all good for us: it is offered to us, 
and we can receive it. The church in- 
cludes all saints ; and the faith of all saints 
is iv existence, and is active and mighty, 
and accessible to us. We can take an im- 
pression from them in our hearts, precisely 
as though we had seen all the mighty works 
of God in leading the children of Israel out 
of Egypt; an impression that will be as 
good as though we had seen the plagves of 
Pharaoh, the waters of the Red sea divided, 
and the walls of Jericho fall down. The 
old heroes of these scenes retain a perfect 
impression in their hearts of all that oc- 
curred. Their faith grew by seeing the 
works of God, and that faith is immortal; 
and it isfor us. Soalso there is that in 
the church that will make in our hearts just 
as good an impression as though we had seen 
all the miracles of Christ. God may well 
say to us, do not ask for any more miracles, 
till you have made the most of what I have 
given you. He will hold us to it, till we go 
back and appropriate to ourselves all the faith 
that he has wrought out already by mira- 
cles; and that is stored away in the church. 
Receive the faith—the one faith of the 
church, that has been nourished by all God’s 
works in the past generations of the world ; 
and when you have done that, if you want 
more miracles you will have them. But 
until that is done, it would only build you up 
in egotism and isolation to multiply mira- 
cles. They would divert you, and keep 
your attention from the Primitive church. 

Faith is community property. A per- 
son cannot have private faith: it is called 
‘one faith :’ and if we do not have a commu- 
nity spirit, we cannot have faith. 

Let us open ourselves to the Primitive 
church, and let them love us, possess us, 
and beget faith in us. The principle invol- 





The father begets in his|rance that rest overall Christendom, in regard 


| child his own character—the same nervous |to this last fact, almost shut out vital faith in 


| system, and adaptation to civilization that he 
‘has himself, So the love process will beget 
just such a character in us as the being that 
loves us possesses—just such an adaptation 
to faith. They can communicate their ner 
vous system to us, if we will open ourselves 
to them. We shall not have to wait for 
any such long process as the Fourierists, 
Phrenologists, &c., talk about. 

It is wonderful to see what courage anc 
power man may attain by sympathy. A 
popular enthusiasm will transform people al- 
most miraculously. In war, it is by the en- 
thusiasm of numbers that individuals are 
forced to heroic deeds. The great heart of 
an army is like a furnace ; and every indi- 
vidual partakes of the enthusiasm. We 
have access to the heart of the old veterans 
of the king’s guard—the faith-heroes of all 
past generations. 

FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Is Jesus Christ Dead ? 

The great men of the earth die. 
spect to the practical operations of the world 
they are one after another extinguished——pass 
away and obsolete. The whole 
land is at this time lamenting the ‘ loss’ of one 
of its mighty men. A feeling of desolation 
affects the nation, as the word goes forth that 


become 


Webster is no more. 

As believers in Jesus Christ, and his practi- 
cal sovereignty on the earth, a natural inquiry 
here suggests itself. Webster—Clay—Wel- 
lington—are dead! But is Jesus Christ dead ? 
We believe not. It is a good time to lay aside 
all merely philosophical, romantic, and foggy 
speculations—such as the world is full of, about 
death and immortality, and in the spirit of 
simplicity and teachableness, betake ourselves 
to the Bible doctrine about the resurrection. 

To this nation, it is a serious, mournful fact 
that its Daniel Webster is dead. What joy 
it would excite to have him brought back from 
the dead, and restored to all his efficiency ! 
—to have the word go forth, he is not dead 
but alive again. 

The Bible gives us such a glorious, momen- 
tous fact in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
as the basis of our faith and hope. Peter, in 
his notable sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
thus holds up this great fact—* Ye men of 
Israel, hear those words; Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did, by him, 
in the midst of you, as ye yourselvesalso know: 
him beingdelivered,* * * * ye have taken, and 
by wicked hands have erucified and slain : 
whom God hath raised up, having loosed the 
pains of death: because it was not possible 
that he should be holden of it. - * + This Jesus 
hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnes- 
ses.’? Not only is Christ not dead, but he is ex- 
alted above his previous condition. On another 
occasion before the council, Peter says; ‘*Him 
hath God exalted by his right hand to be a 
Prince and a Savior, for to give repentance to 
Israel and forgiveness of sins.” 

Not only do we believe that Jesus Christ is 
raised from the dead, and exalted ; but that 
he has come again ‘in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory ;’ as he said he 
would, within the time of that generation to 
whom he made the promise. 

Occasionally, inquirers and old friends— 
Christians professedly, ask us, ‘ Whatare you 
doing ? What is your position in politics, &c.?? 
This, of course, draws us out to define our po- 
sition, as devoted to the practical sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ in this world—that we fully 
believe and expect Christ to be King and 
President of the earth, in some way as real as 
Mr. Fillmore is President of the United States. 
This expose of our position frequently draws 
out some unbelieving remark or a stare, as 
much as to say they thought Jesus Christ was 
dead. 

Friends to The Circular and its doctrines: 
let us establish our hearts in the Bible truth 
concerning Christ’s resurrection, exaltation, 
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ved is of a similar kind to that of hereditary 


and Second Coming. The unbelief and igno- 
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This unbelief about Christ’s 


| Second Coming, will certainly give way before 


\the two first. 


a sincere, simple study of the Bible. 
E. H. H. 


From the London Spectator. Sept. 25, 1852. 
China Mobilized. 


| Among us there are strange events: Conti- 
/nental revolutions, the ups and downs of em- 
| pire, the flight of vast numbers across the At- 
|lantic and Pacific in search of gold; but an 
| event stranger than these is passing nearly un- 
| noticed in the Eastern hemisphere. We are 
jamazed at the exodus from Ireland—the going 
|out of the Celtic population ; but what is that 
|to the going out of the Chinese people? The 
| stationary empire in motion at last: the popu- 
| lace of the Celestials, moved by a common im- 
| pulse, swarming into the gold-bearing regions 
| of the owtsidest barbarians? Nearly a hundred 
| years ago, Goldsmith treated the town to the 
|imaginary experiences of a Chinamen in Eng- 
|land: had he lived in our day, he might have 
| learned the actual impressions of a son of the 
| Flowery Land; and Montesquieu might have 
personally tested the truth of his own remark, 
that the Chinese are ‘ le peuple le plus fourbe 
de la terre,’ [the greatest cheats on the 
earth.] It is no longer a miracle to see 
a Chinaman of ‘ breezy breeches’ in any _ lati- 
tude. They have broken the bonds of’ habit 
and gone forth, and are now in every land.— 
They swarm in the islands of the Pacific ; they 
serve in Australia ; they sit down in the cities 
on the Western coasts of South America ; 
they colonize portions of California; a junk 
has even anchored in the Thames, and a live 
Mandarin figured at the great Exhibition. 

A few facts will illustrate this notable mi- 
gration of a people who have been singularly 
home-keeping. 

Hitherto, according to Mr. M’Culloch, Chi- 
nese emigration has been mainly from the prov- 
ince of Fo-kien, opposite Formosa; and has 
consisted more of exploring and trading par- 
ties than permanent absentees. Thus the Chi- 
nese for several centuries worked the silver and 
diamond mines of Borneo, and visited Celebes. 
But now the sourees of the emigration have 
extended, and embrace the neighboring prov- 
ince. It was remarked by Mr. Asa Whitney, 
in explaining his projeeted railway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, that the islands in the 
latter ocean afforded a vast outlet for the sur- 
plus population of China ; and he expressed his 
belief that the Chinese would swarm out and 
occupy these islands. They have outstripped 
the expectations of Mr. Whitney; they have 
occupied California with detachments of their 
myriads. Four years have sufficed to bring 
nearly thirty thousand Chinamer to San Fran- 
cisco ; to find them writing letters to the news- 
papers, and raising villages named after the 
chief towns of their native land. In 1848, 
there were in San Francisco only two men and 
one woman from China; by the end of 1849, 
these had increased to nearly 800 men and two 
women; in 1850, they numbered upwards of 
4000 men and seven women; in 1851, this 
number had increased to 7500; and by Au- 
gust, 1852, there had arrived altogether in 
that year 20,000 Chinamen, making a grand 
total in California of 27,500; but allowances 
for deaths and further migrations, reduced 
these to 27,058 men and twenty women.— 
These emigrants come from the Canton river, 
and the rising port of Shanghai. They live 
and work together, chiefly in the mines: show- 
ing that their old habits of acting as commer- 
cial middlemen have been broken through. 

This enormous Chinese migration is a por- 
tentous sign of the great activity of the world. 
Here is the reign of Confucius coming to an 
end; here is a Mongol element to mingle in 
the composite Yankee character; here is an 
active, enterprising, astute population for Poly- 
nesia, opening up endless vistas for future com- 
merce. The Western: Pacific will yet see a 
great historical people on its shore. 

The share of England in this striking change 
—in this mobilization of China—is obvious.—- 
We have not only opened the Canton river for 
ourselves, but for the Chinese. Macartney, 
Amherst, Pottinger, have delivered the people 
from the bondage of the ages ; and, like all other 
nations, the Chinese are consciously mingling in 
the march of the world towards unknown and 
unlooked-for destinies. The Americans have 
continued what we began ; they too are visiting 
China, but as friends, not coercers ; and, how- 
ever any Chinese philosopher might mistrust 
the race which entered Texas in such friendly 
guise, he would {ind some difficulty in persuading 
his countrymen to give up the golden intercourse, 
on the ground that at no distant date China 
might prove to be to America what India is to 
England. 
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